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with Poetry. The author's own treatment, which is of necessity brief, is 
supplemented by a discriminating list of works dealing with the same sub- 
ject, at the end of each chapter. One might complain of the inadequate 
discussions of many of the important problems, but when the purpose for 
which the book was written is taken into account, this is seen to be unavoid- 
able. The book will doubtless serve its purpose well. Professor Knight's 
style is delightfully clear and vigorous, and the typographical work is excel- 
lent. J. E. C. 

Elements of Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor-elect 
in Princeton College, Professor in the University of Toronto. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1893. — pp. xvi, 372. 

This little volume is an abridgment of the author's Handbook of Psy- 
chology (" Senses and Intellect" and "Feeling and Will"). It stands to 
the Handbook in much the same relation as does Professor James's briefer 
Psychology to the original work in two volumes. In bulk it seems to be 
about seventy-five per cent of Professor James's abridgment, while the 
style in which it is written is somewhat more technical. Both of these 
small volumes are intended for use as college text-books ; both consist 
largely of extracts from the larger works. On the whole, Professor 
Baldwin follows the original rather more closely than does Professor 
James. As he says in the preface, the book differs from the larger work 
"mainly in its omissions." However, there are certain differences which 
will be noted. The treatment of the nervous system has been put at 
the beginning of the book instead of before " Feeling," as in the Hand- 
book, — a concession to his critics for which the author asks "attention 
as unanimous as their criticism." As might be expected, foot-notes have 
practically been done away with, while a short glossary of psychological 
terms has been added, which probably will be found helpful. 

The part corresponding to the first volume of the Handbook (" Senses 
and Intellect") is, with the exception of the changes just noted, practically 
a mere condensation of the original. However, the arrangement of the 
chapter on " Sensation " is different and better, while the chapter on 
" Reason " is left out altogether. It will be remembered that in the 
original work the volume on " Feeling and Will " is somewhat longer than 
that on " Senses and Intellect " ; here about a third more space is given 
to the latter division. It is to be remembered, however, that the chapter 
on the " Nervous System " has been transferred to the first part of the 
book. The treatment of " Feeling and Will " is the same as in the 
Handbook, except for slight differences in the order of exposition. Where 
such changes have been made, they seem to be for the better, as, 
e.g., where the author treats "Sensuous Pleasure and Pain" and "Ideal 
Pleasure and Pain" in one chapter, instead of in chapters widely sepa- 
rated. 
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On the whole, this abridgment may be called a success. It is clear, 
systematic, and does not impress one as being scrappy. At the same 
time, the language is somewhat technical for an elementary text-book, and 
there is a lack of illustrative material. In this respect it is much less 
satisfactory than Professor James's briefer Psychology. As an outline, 
however, in the hands of a competent teacher, the present volume could 
hardly fail to prove useful. E. A. 



Les alterations de la personality. Par Alfred Binet. Paris, Biblio- 
theque Scientifique Internationale, 1892. — pp. viii, 323. 

The author's object, as stated in the preface, was to collect and summar- 
ize the best established results of pathological psychology which bear upon 
the question of ' double consciousness.' The facts studied fall into three 
divisions : First, cases in which two personalities make their appearance 
alternately in the same subject, the second consciousness being either 
spontaneous or induced ; second, cases where the two personalities are 
co-existent, as shown in observations on hysterical anaesthesia, automatic 
writing, and distraction ; third, cases where the two consciousnesses enter 
into relation, as in the phenomena of suggestion and ' systematic anaes- 
thesia.' The hypothesis of a divided consciousness is made to explain all 
these facts, not without being slightly strained, inasmuch as remarkable 
mental powers are occasionally ascribed to the rudimentary ' sub-conscious 
personage.' 

In his conclusion Binet quotes Ribot, to the effect that consciousness is 
not an irreducible unity, but a coordination of elements. These elements 
may exist uncoordinated, and, under certain conditions, groups of them may 
organize into secondary personalities. Considering the question as to what 
constitutes a personality, the author decides that association is not the only 
influence operative in coordinating the elements, because the laws of associ- 
ation fail to explain the lack of memorial connection between the parts of a 
' double consciousness.' Nor is memory the test of personality, since in 
some of the cases cited the subject has entire memory of certain of his 
acts, while ascribing them to another person. Just what the unifying influ- 
ence is remains a mystery. Last and most important corollary of the 
hypothesis set forth is, according to Binet, the possible existence of a 
secondary consciousness accompanying the functions of organic life ; a 
suggestion which he offers as a substitute for old theories of ' unconscious 
cerebration.' Margaret Washburn. 



